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MEMOIR OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 
(Continued from page 551.) 

In conversation he often indulged a native 
facetiousness, but the sallies of his wit were 
controlled by good will, and mostly conveyed in- 
struction. Seeing one of his friends in the 
street who was remarkable for a hurrying habit, 
“T am now io 


Benezet called to him to stop. 
haste,” said the gentleman, “and will speak 


with you when we meet again.” But resolved 
on his purpose, Benezet retained him an in- 
stant, saying, “ Dost thou think thou wilt ever 
find time to die?” They then parted, and the 
person who received this laconic interrogation 
was afterwards heard to say that “ he felt infi- 
nitely indebted to Mr. Benezet for his kind ad- 
monition.” 

His understanding, naturally good, was well 
stored with knowledge derived from an exten- 
sive acquaintance with men and books. This 
was peculiarly evinced in geography, of which 
his knowledge was so intimate, that when any 
particular latitude or longitude was mentioned, 
his mind instantly preseuted a correct image of 
the spot on the globe. 

He was remafkably quick in his movements, 
having much of the vivacity peculiar to his 
countrymen. Never idle; he denied himself 
what he considered the useless portion of time 


usually allotted to sleep; having been heard to | 


say that he could not “ reconcile such a habit 
of slothful indulgence with the activity of 
Christian fervor.” When engaged in preparing 
his books, he devoted several hours before the 
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den. Deriving no pecuniary compensation from 
his numerous publications, and the expense of 
printing being defrayed from his own purse, his 
friends feared that his liberality in this and 
other respects would make him forget his own 
wants in dispensing his income. The idéa 
being suggested to him, he answered, “I lose 
nothing by doing so. I once sent a number ‘of 
my tracts to a religious man, a stranger to me, 
and at his death it_was found that he had 
bequeathed me his WWole estate, amounting to 
£100.” 

His eharity and kindness were intuitive and 
prompt. One of his friends related having 
seen binn take off his coat in the street and give 
it to an almost naked beggar, and go home ir 
his shirt sleeves for another garment. 

During the revolutionary war, when the Brit- 
ish army occupied Philadelphia, Benezet was 
assiduous in relieving many of the inhabitants 
who were at that time reduced to great priva- 
tions. Observing 2 woman in the street whose 
countenance indicated distress, he inquired into 
her circumstances. She informed him she was 
a washerwoman, and had a family of small 
children dependent upon her for subsistence ; 
that she had formerly supported them by her 
industry, but that now having six Hessians 
quartered at her house, it was impossible to at- 
tend to her business, and she and her children 
must soon be reduced to extreme poverty. Bene- 
zet went immediately to the general's quarters, 
but so intent on his final object that he omitted 
to obtain a pass. Entering the house without 
ceremony, he was stopped by the sentinel, who, 
after some conversation, sent word to the gev- 
eral that a queer looking fellow insisted upon 
seeing him. He was soon ordered up. On 
going into the room he asked which was chief, 
and taking a chair, seated himself beside the 
general. Such a breach of etiquette surprised 
the company present. Benezet, however, pro- 
ceeded in French to acquaint the general with 
the cause of his visit, and succeeded so well as 
to accomplish his object speedily. After thank- 


dawn of day to writing; and occasional relaxa-|ing the commander for his ready aequiescen: e 


tien being indispensable, he sought retirement 
and bodily exercise in the cultivation of a gar- 


to the request, he was about to leave, when the 
general expressed a desire to cultivate a further 
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acquaintance, requesting him to call whenever 
it might be convenient, at the same time giving 
orders that Benezet should in future be admit- 
ted without ceremony. In all his actions, there 
was the strictest adherence to honesty and 
straightforwardness. In one of his letters be 
said, “ I desire tu verify in myself, in all cases, 
the doctrine of one of the copies in use in my 
school : 

‘Just be thy thoughts, and all thy words sincere, 
And know no wish, but what the world may bear.’ ’’* 

Benezet ardently inculeated his belief iu the 
great respon-ibility attached to the possession 
of wealth; and from those who were blessed 
with ability to do good to the poor and friend- 
less, he implored the most liberal dispensation 
of money for their relief. He not unfre- 
quently obtained large donations for charitable 
purposes from those who were gieatly indebted 
to his efforts for the enjoyment of the luxury of 
doing good. 

An acquaintance relating to him in conversa- 
tion that he had recently heard of a person 
in whose coiiers, after his death, were found 
many thousand dollars ig specie, Benezet ex- 
pressed great sorrow, and begged him to give as 
little currency as possible to the fact. ‘* When 
acquainted with disputes between individuals 
on account of pecuniary matters, he was known 
to negotiate with them, by persuading one to 
accept less than his demand, and the other to 
allow more than he at first thought right. Hav- 
ing thus brought them to the nearest point of 
reconciliation, he paid the difference out of his 
own pocket, and restored the parties to peace 
and intercourse, without suffering either of 
them to know that it was purchased at the 
expense of his purse.” 

Benezet cordially united in religious fellow- 
ship with thre Society to which he had joined 
himself in his boyhvod. Believing its doctrines 
and practices to be those inculeated by Christ, 
he was at all times desirous, not only of carry- 
ing them out into practice, but of making them 
known ; publishing works explanatory of them, 
and distributing them with other standard 
works of the Society. He filled with peculiar 
ability and meekness the office of elder in the 
Church, to which he was appointed in 1770. 
He was especially desirous that “ Friends” 
should adhere to that moderation and simplicity 
enjoined by the precepts and example of Jesus, 
and often imparted counsel and advice to that 
effect. 

Perceiving that the accumulation of wealth 
often induced habits and associations fatal to a 
Christian course, it was a primary duty with 
him to dissuade from a close pursuit of secular 
occupations. His religion by no means con- 
sisted of a sectarian profession ; he was a man of 


* We have in our possession this couplet, in the 
handwriting of John Woolman, traced by him as a 
writing copy for Rebecca Jones’ pupils. Ep. 
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a truly catholic spirit, who loved piety and vir- 
tue in others wherever he found them. Un- 
bounded in his charity, his great aim was to 
discover some favorable symptom in the dispo- 
sition of those whose course was devious, and 
that, when discerned, he cherished with pious 
solicitude. His access to the most erring of his 
brethren and others was always easy; and 
where human efforts could be instrumental to 
reclaim offenders, the Spirit of the Gospel, as it 
flowed toward such through his heart, seldom 
failed to gain a victory. An example of the 
delicate and forcible manner in which he ex- 
pres-ed rebuke occurred at the house of one of 
his acquaintances net long after her marriage. 
He had called on a benevolent errand; and 
thongh his young friend was in full dress fora 
ball, he was admitted. When he beheld her 
gala attire, he exclaimed, with surprise and re- 
gret marked in his unsophisticated countenance, 
“My dear S I should not have recog- 
nized my amiable pupil, but that thy well-known 
features and excellent qualities are not to be 
hidden by so grotesque and lamentable a dis- 
guise. Thy kind avd compliant temper has 
yielded to the opinions of others at Some expense 
to thy heart. I love thee for the motive, 
although I cannot admire the evidence of it.” 

His manner was remarkably kind and affable 
towards persons much younger than himeelf, 
especially if he perceived in them any prowise 
of usefulness. He was often heard to quote the 
text, “* Wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and 
an unspotted life is old age.” An interesting 
proof of this humble, though exalted dispositiou 
is given in the notice he took of the pious and 
enthusiastic Jacob Lindley when he was a 
youth. Lindley, to adopt his own designation, 
was a “ stripling” when he attended the Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia. He had been for some 
time distressed with observing the buneful 
effects of intoxicating drinks, and was anxious 
that Friends should cease to use them, and pre- 
vent their members from manufacturiog or eell- 
ing them. 

He stood up and developed his feelings to 
the assembly with that energy and pathos for 
which he was remarkable. When the meeting 
adjourned, he observed a stranger pressing 
through the crowd toward him, who took him 
by the hand and said with the most affectionate 
manner, “My dear young friend, | was very 
glad to hear thy voice on the subject of spirit- 
uous liquors. I had much unity with thy con- 
cern, and hope no discouragement may have 
been received from i*s not teing further no- 
ticed ; and now I want thee.to go home and take 
dinner with me, having something further to 
say to thee on the subject.” Lindley accepted 
the invitation ; and after they had dined, Bene- 
zet introduced his young guest into his little 
study, where he produced a manuscript work on 
spirituous liquors, in an unfinished state. He 
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opened the book and laid it on a table before 
them, saying, ‘This is a treatise that I have 
been for some time engaged in writing on the 
subject of thy concern in meeting to day; and 
if thou hast a mind to sit down and write a para- 
graph or two, I will embody it in the work, and 
have it published.” 

‘Full of good works and alms deeds, which 
yielded the gratitude of thousand’; respected 
for his integrity, even by those whose couduct 
he opposed; honored at home and abroad for 
the purity of his motives; admired for his ex- 
panded views of the principles of eternal justice 
aod right, and beloved aud caressed by his per- 
sonal fricnds,—Benezet was, notwithstanding, 
continually clothed with the armor of humility, 
and protected by it, none of these things exalt- 
ed his depending spirit. His hope of salvation 
and eternal happiness rested on the nerits of 
his Redeemer: the doctrines taught by him 
comprised his creed ; and from the memorable 
sermon ou the Mount he drew the maxims that 
regulated his conduct. 

‘* From about the age of thirty the constitu- 
tion of Anthony Benezet became firm, enabliag 
him to endure great exposure and fatigue with 
the enjoyment of uninterrupted good health, 
until within a short time of his death. The 
kindness of his heart led him into the mistake 
of refraining from the use of animal food at a 
period of life when he needed a more liberal 
and nourishing diet. Although evidently de- 


clining for some months, be continued to pur- 
sue his career of goodness without any abate- 
ment, till within about ten days of the termina- 
tion of his valuable life on earth.” 

As soon as it became known that he was ill, an 
extensive and deep interest was excited in Phila- 


delphia. His friends and fellow-citizens, anx- 
ious to learn his real situation, were seen 
crowding about his dwelling, all making affec- 
tionate inquiry concerning him, and expressing 
their ardent wishes that he might be restored 
to his aceustomed usefulness in the world. 
When, however, they became assured that his 
recovery was hopeless, the desire of many to 
see him was such as to induce an indulgence 
of the wish. They seemed to want his cying 
benediction to rest upoo them. The chamber 
in which he lay, and the passage that led to it, 
were filled with approaching and retiring 
mourners. 
respect and love; and his last hours, like his 
long and excellent life, were full of the most 
important instruction. He had not much now 
to communicate, and the few expressions which 
escaped his lips evinced a wind abased by a 
sense uf its own unworthiness, and reverently 
depending on the mercy of Heaven. At one 
time he said, “I am dying, and feel ashamed 
to meet the face of my Maker, I have done so 
little in His cause.” 

The faithful companizn who had walked at 


He kindly received these visits of 


his side from youth to old age, was also evi- 
dently approaching the river that separated 
them from the “land of Beulah, where the sun 
shineth night and day :” aad their parting must 
have been soothed by the reflection that it 
could only be for a little while. On the day 
preceding his departure, he took an affecti8nate 
farewell of his wife, saying, “ We have lived 
long in love and peace.” His suffering towards 
the close was great, but he bore it with mach 
patience ; contemplating with Christian compo- 
sure the moment that would terminate bis 
earthly existence, in the firm expectation of a 
happy immortality. He died on the third of 
Fifth month, 1784, aged 71 years. 

The expression of regret was universal: it 
was a day of sorrow. The afflicted widow, the 
unprotected orphan, and the poor of every 
class, had lost the sympathizing mind of An- 
thony Benezet. Society lamented the loss of 
the brilliant light of his philanthropy. The 
friendless tribes who wandered in the American 
wilderness and the oppressed Africans were in- 
deed bereft : for his willing pen and tongue bad 
ceased forever to portray their injuries, or to 
plead for their rights. 

At his interment in Friends’ burial ground, 
the greatest concourse of people that had ever 
been witnessed on such an occasion in Phila- 
delphia was present, composed of all ranks and 
of all religious professions: it might justly be 
said that “ the mourners went about the streets.” 

Awong others who paid this last tribute of 
respect, were many hundreds of colored people, 
who also testified by their tears their grata 
sense of his pious efforts on their behalf. An 
officer, who had served in the American army 
during the revolutionary war, returning from 
the funeral, pronounced a striking eulogium 
upon him. It contained but a few words: “ [ 
would rather,” said he, ‘* be Anthony Benezet 
in that coffin, than General Washington with 
all his fame.’’ XH. 

[In a letter from Anthony Benezet toS. Allin- 
sou, Seventh Month 16th, 1774, furnishing some 
material for a memorial respecting John Wool- 
man, he says: “Oh, that | may have reason 
to believe that my name is written in the mean- 
est page (if there is any difference) of the Book 
of Life, aud I care nothing about testimonies.” 
In the Memoir by Roberts Vaux, we read that 
he made a request that no posthumous memo- 
rial concerning him should be issued; “ but,’ 
said he, “if they will not regard my desire, 
they may say: ‘ Anthony Benezet was a poor 
creature, and through divine favor was enabled 
to know it.’” 

We copy from an obituary printed in a 
Philadelphia paper a few days afier his death, 
the following extract : 

“ His catholicism in religion, his universal 
philanthropy, bis unwearied acts of benevo- 
lence, endeared bim to all who kuew him. Le 
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was kind without reserve, cautious without deceit, 
and charitable without ostentation. The fertile 
bosom of the poor, which yields an hundredfold, 
was the receptacle of his annual income. He 
industriously labored throughout a long and 
mosteuseful life to promote the best interests of 
wmankind.”’—£d. Rev.] 


CHALMERIANA. 
No. V. 
(Continued from page 578.) 

Some of our colloquies in this place have re- 
lated to that very interesting subject, GEOLOGY, 
respecting which, beiog myself an ignoramus, I 
am always glad to receive instruction. It is a 
ecience ardently pursued, though [ hope within 
due limits, by our friend Martin Barry,a medi- 
cal student here, who unites the three charac- 
ters of a consistent Friend, a man of science 
end a gentleman; and whose daily association 
with us in this time of need has been the 
means of tying us together in the pleasant 
bonds of brotherhood. He proposes to come to 
us regularly of an evening, and to give us Pro- 
fessor Jamison’s lectures on Geology—second 
hand. 

Our party, one morning, consisted of Martin, 
my wife and self, and the two brothers Gre- 
ville. The elder brother, a doctor of law, is 
well known in this city for two things, different 
but not inconsistent—philonthropy and botany. 
He is a man of decided talent and great amia- 


bility, in middle life, and has, of late, become, 
wigt is far better than all, a serious and de- 


cided Christian. Iam heartily glad that he, 
with many others in these parts, is prepared to 
give up much of his time to the furtherance of 
those great objects, the amelioration of the 
crimival code, the abolition of slavery, the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, and last, but not 
least, the lessening of intoxication. But at 
present I have to do with him as a naturalist. 
I am not going to turn lecturer myself, but L 
may be permitted to advert to the manner in 
which the Geologists are pleased (I presume 
on sufficient data) to dissect and classify the 
crust of the earth. They tell us that this 
mighty envelope of an inscrutable centre is 
composed first of the Primitive Rocks, consist- 
ing generally of gneiss or granite; and next, of 
four successive deposits, all bearing the ap- 
pearance of an aqueous formation. These are 
the Transition, the Secondary, (composed of 
alternate strata of sandstone and limestone, ) 
the Tertiary, aud lastly, the Alluvial. These 
layers of our native ‘* crust” are not often 
found al/ together. Sometimes one is missing 
—sometimes another ; but they are never known 
to change their order. Taking it for granted 
that they are of aqueous origin, it is plain that 
they would form level strata, were it not for 
some interrupting cause. And abundantly in- 
terrupted they are, and thrown into all varicties 
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of inclination (the order of the series still being 
uniform) by the protrusion of the rocks of ig- 
neous formation, which, impelled by the agency 
of some mighty conbustion, appear to have 
shot upwards from the bowels of the eartb, not- 
withstanding all the incumbent resistance of 
the aqueous strata. Some of these igneous for- 
mations divyle only the primitive, others ad- 
vance no higher than the transition or the sec- 
ondary rocks, while others triumph over all 
their aqueous oppovents, and rear «heir heads 
in air. When the aqueous stratum, contigu- 
ous to the igneous intruder, is thrown upwards 
into an inclined plane, this circumstance affords 
an obvious indication that the aqueous formation 
is more ancient than the igneous. When, on 
the contrary, the aqueous stratum, touching the 
igneous rock, has assumed a horizontal level, 
we may, in general, conclude that it was de- 
posited by the waters, subsequent to the pro- 
jection of its rival by the fires. 

It appears that fossil remains in abundance, 
both of plants and animals, are found in the 
Secondary and Tertiary rocks; but from the 
Primitive formation these curions traces of ob- 
solete life are wholly absent. The erystallized 
condition of this lowest layer of our crust, es- 
pecially the Granite, has suggested to specula- 
tors the idea that it was created in a state of 
solution, and that it gradually assumed its pres- 
ent form during the silent course of innumera- 
ble centuries. They judge, no doubt, from the 
analogy of what they now see in the operations 
of nature. But there is another analogical ar- 
gument springing from an opposite quarter, 
which, at least, may serve to show that this 
conclusion is not a necessary one. According 
to the law of reproduction, by which the con- 
tinuous order of nature is regulated, every crea- 
ture undergoes many changes before it arrives 
at its perfection. It is by an established and 
very gradual proccss that a child becomes a 
man,a calf a cow, a seedling a tree, and a mine- 
tal a crystal. But according to the law of 
original creation as declared in Scripture, every 
creature must have come forth from the hand of 
God in a condition of perfection. The man, the 
tree and the quadruped were arranged by the 
first fiat of Omonipotence in all the fulness of 
their beauty, and all the completeness of their 
strength. May we not, then, suppose that the 
mineral formations partook of the geseral law? 
May we not conclude that the immense masses 
of primitive granite were endued at once with 
the perfection of their hardness, their durability, 
and their lustre? God beheld the work of his 
hands, ‘‘ and saw that it was Goop.’’ 

Both Chalmers and Greville approve and ad- 
mire this argument, which is borrowed from the 
able work of Granville Penn. That author has 
endeavored to reconcile the discoveries of Ce- 
ology with the usua/ method of interpreting the 
first chapter of Genesis, and is accordingly of 
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opinion that the fossil remains found in the 
Secondary rocks were deposited at the time 
of the Deluge, and belong to the history of that 
present order of things which commenced with 
the six days work recorded in Genesis. On 
this sabject we have enjoyed some interesting 
conversations with Dr. Chalmers, as well as 
with Dr. Greville and our mutual friend Martin 
Barry. We are all inclined to differ from 
Granville Penn on this point, and to view it as 
by no means improbable that the Geology of 
the Secondary rocks unfolds the operations of 
Nature at a period anterior to the glorious 
work described by Moses in his history of the 
six days. I believe there is not one of us who 
would, for a moment, insinuate that the contents 
of the first chapter of Genesis are not literally 
true. On the contrary, we acknowledye their 
truth con amore; and for one I am ready to 
confess that there is no part of the Bible more 
plainly stamped with the seal of divine inspira- 
tion. 

Chalmers.—“ It is bad policy in those who 
contend for the truth of revealed Keligion to 
extend their lines of defence toa greater length 
than necessity demands. By such conduct we 
may give countenance to the notion that we are 
weak, when, in point of fact, we dwell in an 
impregnable fortress. [am of opinion that in 
the first two verses of the Book of Genesis 
there is ample room for all the discoveries, and 
even for the speculations of Geology. ‘ In 


the beginning God created the heavens and the 


earth. And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” Such was the state of things when 
“the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” And then began the first day’s work. 
* (rod said—Let there be light—and there was 
light ; and God saw the light that it was good ; 
and God divided the light from the darkness ; 
and God called the light day, aud the darkness 
he called niyht. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” There appears to 
me to be nothing in these verses which neces- 
sarily indicates that the original creation of the 
heaven aad the earth formed a part of the first 
day’s work. The first day’s work was the crea 
tion or the revelution of light. If we ascribe 
to that day this single operation, it maintains 
its balance with the days which follow, on each 
of which there was a proportionate exertion of 
the divine Power. On the second day the 
firmameot was created. Oa the third the dry 
land was separated from the sea, and clothed 
with the vegetable tribes. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the original fiat of the Almighty, 
which called into being the heaven and the 
earth, was anterior to the first day-—at what 
distance of time it were idle to conjecture.” 
Bishop Patrick gave a similar explanation of 
this passage long before Geology had revealed 
her fossil dragons, and I remember hearing the 
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same sentiments uttered by that sober Christian 
philosopher, Professor Farish. 

Chalmers.—* There is a collateral argument 
which confirms my conclusion on this subject. 
We have reason to believe, as Granville Penn 
has taught us, that, in original creation, all 
things came fourth from the hand of God in a 
condition of maturity and perfection. Now, it 
appears to be at variance with this analogy to 
suppose that when God created the heaven and 
the earth the earth was without form and void 
—a dark, confused, chaotic mass! May we not 
rather infer that our planet was created per/2ct, 
and that before she became “ without form and 
void,” she had undergone some fearful catastro- 
phe—or possibly a series of revolutions. Here 
the geologist may apply his system, and ex pati- 
ate as he pleases . He shall inflict no injury on 
the Christian faith.” 

I observed that the only difficulty which ap- 
peared to arise in the way of this conclusion 
was the account given by Moses of the creation 
of the sun, moon and stars, on the fourth day. 

Chalmers.—I also have felt this difficulty ; 
but taking it for granted that the sun and 
mvon were actually created on the fourth day, 
the earth in her original condition might have 
been provided with! heat and light (if heat and 
light were required) through some diff:rent yet 
equally adapted instrumentality. With God 
all things are possible. However, we may meet 
the difficulty in another way. Are you -not 
aware that Rosenmuller interprets verse fourteen 
which commences the history of the fourth 
day, not of the original formation of the sun and 
moon, but of their application—the ordination 
of their purpose in relation to this earth ?” 

A few days after this conversation Dr. Chal- 
mers brought me his notes on Granville Penn, 
and some extracts from Rosenmuller, it being 
his uniform practice to make notes on all books 
of importance which he happens to read. The 
received version of verse 14 begins: “ And 
God said—Let there be lightsin the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night,” 
&e. Rosenmuller clearly shows from the com- 
parison of other passages in the Hebrew Bible, 
that the original may rather be rendered “ let 
the lights. in the firmament of heaven be for 
(the purpose of) dividing the day from the 

night,” &+. If this version is correct, it follows 
that in the fourth day’s command there is a 
reference made to the heavenly bodies as al- 
ready existing ; aud, tleerefore, when we after- 
wards read in verse 16 that “God made two 
great lights, the greater light to rule the day, 
the lesser light to rule the night,” and “ made 
the stars also,’’ we may not unfairly infer that 
this was a previous act of the hand of Omnipo- 
tence. To my apprehension these views are 
confirmed by the words of the first verse, as 
descriptive of an original creation of the Uni- 
verse. I believe the Hebrew word rendered 
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“ heaven ” properly includes the sun, and moon, 
and all the starry host. 

There is one fact which tends to strengthen 
the idea that the fossil] remains discovered in 
the secondary rocks belong to the history of a 
creation anterior to the present order. It is 
this—that amongst the two thousand species 
belonging to the animal kingdom (including 
shells) of which the remains have already been 
formed in these rocis, there is not a single 
species which is now extant. The Megatherions 
of that ancient day, and even the lesser animals, 
have utterly disappeared io the present order of 
nature. 

Dr. Greville—“ The same observation ap- 
plies to the plants. We are daily discovering 
new fossil plants in the secondary strata; and 
the number of those which we have ascertained 
is now very large. But we have not met with 
a single specimen known to the botany of the 
present day.” 

Chalmers.— Whatever we may make of the 
question of the age of our globe, Geology fur- 
nishes us with a noble evidence of the creative 
power of God. When we inspect the machinery 
of nature, and argue with Paley from the con- 
trivance to a Contriver, the Atheist sometimes 
tells us that the order of nature, for any thing 
we know, may have been eternal ; that at no 
immeasurable distance of time it had an actual 
beginning. The animals and plants with which 
the world once teemed, are no more. The earth 
is covered and adorned with an almost endless 
variety of new species. Can anything possibly 
account for this fact, save the fiat of Omnipo- 
tence. If we conclude that the fossil remains 
in the Secondary Rocks belong to a date ante. 
rior to the present order of nature, it appears 
that those which are found in the Tertiary de- 
posit, many of which are those of animals and 
plants still extant, may be well accounted for 
by the Deluge, and serve to establish the reality 
of that event. Thus, on the whole, the Scrip- 
ture history and the science of Geology are so 
far from being irremediably at variance that 


they contain the elements of mutual harmony 
and accordance.” 


——_—__--~0- — 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


More than 1800 years ago, the form of a dig. 
nified Man might be seen reposing on the green 
slopes of the Mount of Olives, which overlooks 
the city of Jerusalem. His calm eye was sur- 
veying the scene befor® Him,—the Holy City 
spread out at His feet, surrounded by its own 
fertile groves and hills, which, standing like 
sentinels to guard it on every side, would forci- 
bly recal to every pious Jewish mind the 
words of their ancient poet—“ As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people from henceforth even 
for ever.” (Ps. exxv. 2.) 


It was, indeed, a lovely scene, and might 
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well attract and rivet attention. To one part 
of the panorama His notice was more especially 
drawn by those who surrounded Him. “ Mas- 
ter, see what manner of stones and what build- 
ings are here!’ (Mark xiii. 1.) Yes, there 
stood the boasted glory of Jerusalem, the na- 
tion’s pride,—the temple where their forefathers 
had worshipped, sparkling in all the glow of 
that eastern sky. And yet a greater than the 
temple, a greater than Solomon was there! 
Before seventy years had passed away their 
magnificent temple was destroyed ; for, aecord- 
ing to the Saviour’s words, so it came to pass; 
there was not left one stone upon another, which 
was not thrown down! 

Many other exhibitions of man’s art and 
power have come and gone since then, passing 
away with their authors, and leaving only their 
name and record behind them. Concerning 
many of them, the disciples’ words might have 
been repeated, ‘ Master, see what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here!’ But 
against all of them now may the word ‘ Icha- 
bod” be inscribed—that is, “ their glory is de- 
parted ” 

We are all naturally creatures of sense, and 
far more apt to be influenced, either for good or 
evil, by that which is passing around us, than 
by any either past or future event. One of the 
most interesting of present events, and that 
which will, no doubt, leave its mark not only 
on the year 1867, but on many a future year 
also, is undoubtedly the great French Exhibi- 
tion now open at Paris. his great World’s 
Show, or, as the French call it, “ )’Exposition 
universelle,” stands on the Champ de Mars, in 
a temporary edifice expressly built for the pur- 
pose. The Champ de Mars is an extensive 
plain of some 100 acres. About the third of 
this space, that is, 1,500,000 square feet, or no 
less than 35 acres, is occupied by the palace ; 
the rest of the ground being converted into a 
kind of park of more than 60 acres, which con- 
tains a great part of the exhibited objects, such 
as living animals and plants, models of build- 
ings and machinery, &c., which, from their size 
and other obstacles, could not be admitted into 
the place itself. 

As nearly as possible the present Exhibition 
is just twice the size of the Crystal Palace of 
1851, and is by far the largest which has ever 
been held. The palace itself is of a vast ellip- 
tical form,—length 1500 feet, and breadth 1245. 
It is built upon equal ground, without eleva- 
tions, and is composed of vast galleries or zones, 
surrounding each other and decreasing in size 
to the centre, in which is a beautiful garden. 
This garden—itself a picturesque exhibition of 


floricultural ornaments and tools, in the midst 
of shady groves and shrubberies, filled with rare 


flowers, fountains, and ornamental basins— 
communicates with the outside park by means 
of sixteen avenues, which radiate across the 
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palace, and divide the seven great zones, or| unto elec rm And the foundations of the 
circular galleries. Around this garden the first | wall of the city were garnished with all manner 
gallery, devoted to works of art, has a handsome | of precious stones. . . . . And the twelve gates 
covered verandah 23 fect beend and about 25| were twelve pearls; every several gate was of 
feet long. Going towards the outside from|one pearl: and the street of the city was pure 
thence the visitor passes in succession the gal-| gold, as it were transparent glass. .... . And 
leries for the display of the liberal arts,—furni-| the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
ture, clothiu z, natural productions, machinery,|in the light of it: and the kings of the earth 
and articles used as food—each gallery commu- | do bring their glory and honor intoit.” (Rev. 
nicating with its centre through the radiating | xxi. 2, 11, 18, 19, 21,24.) What is.the finest 
ways. Outside the seventh gallery is a covered work | "e art und man’s device compared to the 
promenade, 16 feet broad, which surrounds the | jasper city with its streets of pure gold, like, as 
palace like a belt, and is more thao a mile in|it were, transparent glass? Then, too, it is 
circumference. abiding. When millions and millions of ages 
The products of different nations are ar-|have passed away, the happiness uf the white-, 
ranged in the building by classes, following the} robed throng who walk its golden streets will 
circular zones devoted to them. All exhibited | have only just begun; they are “ for ever with 
objects are divided into ten principal groups or|the Lord,” and “ they:shall go no more out.” 
series, seven of which are displayed in the pal-| It is not so with the present Exhibition. Ina 
ace itse!f, and three outside in the park ; and} very short time it will be closed and the place 
these again are subdivided into ninety-five! which now knows it will know it again no 
classes. The most recondite branches of sci-| more. “There shall not be left one stone upon 
ence, art, and manufactures, are included in another, which shall not be thrown down.” 
these clesses. Fverything is.shown, either in| |¥ et, how many will make an effort to see it, if 
the palace or the park, which can illustrate the | ‘only for a few brief days! Many an anxious 
history of progress in all parts of the world, | father and mother have carefully estimated the 
from the earliest original specimens of mana- | cost, and made every preparation for giving their 
facturing industry, down to the last new pat-} family this long-expected treat, a sight of the 
tern, and the last new flower. French Exhibition! It may be that you, too, 
Exhibitors of different nations are divided by | reader, are amongst the many visitors preparing 
the paths radiating from the centre to the ex-'to go to the world’ 8 great show in Paris; you 
terior of the palace, but which do not change "are just, it may be, on the eve of starting, hav- 
thé nature of the objects exhibited in the circu-' jing finished your arrangements with respect to 
lar galleries. ‘hose, then, who wish to visit'the business or the family which you leave be- 
and compare the commodities and objects of, hind. But suffer me to ask you, Have you 
the sume nature, produc d by different nations, made any preparation for the great Exhibition 
must follow the galleries; whilst those who! which is yet tocome? Shall you ever enter 
would pass in review d:ffrrent productions ex-!| within the walls of the New Jerusalem? Is 
hibited by the same country must follow the your name enrolled in the list of its citizens, in 
paths radiating from the centre. Every nation| the Lamb’s Book of Life? If not, what mad- 
has thus a distinct part of the building appro-! ness and folly it must be to toil so hard for a 
priated to its own use, and divided by the ra-| short-lived pleasure, when eternity, wi h all its 
diating ways. France, with the exception of a' things of priceless value, is left wholly unpro- 
section divided between Belgium and the Low! vided for! 
Countries, occupies one-half of the palace, and} It is not even left to yourself to choose, 
Great Britain, established in the opposite part| whether you will see the great future Exhi- 
of the building, the next largest portion,—that| bition of which I speak, or not. “ And I saw,” 
is, one-sixth of the whole, '—while Belgium,'says John Bunyan, in his quaint old allegory, 
Prussia, Austria and Germany come in for the The Pilgrim’s Progress, “ that there was a way 
next largest shares. to hell, even from the very gates of heaven.” 
Such is a brief account of this great Exhi-| There is no middle place, even for the moral 
bition, whose builder and maker is man. But'and respectable unbeliever. “ And whosoever 
what is this to the great Exhibition which is wie was not found written in the book of life was 
come, whose builder and maker is God ? In} cast into the lake of fire.’ (Rev. xx. 15.) 





the Book of the Revel: ay on of St. Joho we read! Oh, reader, then, suffer the word of exhortation. 
some account of it: “ And I, John, saw the} We know not how soon the future may become 
holy city, new ion coming down from|a present and most tremendous reality. “ Pass- 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned | ing away ”’ is written on everything here below, 
for her husband. . . - Having the giory of} and on yourself as well; while those “ things 
God: and her Baht was like unto a stone most} which are unseen and eternal,” are the only 
precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as og real and abiding. Pray, then, earnestly for a 
ah... And the building of the wall of it] part and a lot in that great Exhibition which is 
was of jasper : and the city was pure gold, like!to come. Jesus offers to you one of the many 
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whole world, and lose his own soul?” I be. 
seech you, ponder these solemn words, for with- 


out Christ and His salvation all the pleasures of 
the world will but leave a sting behind; and 
what will you do in the end thereof? Oh! 
what will you do when every exhibition with 
which this world can now amuse you is over 
and gone, and judgment and eternity stare you 


in the face ? 


Child of God, this French Exhibition has its 
voice also for you. If man’s works are so beau- 


tiful, and his art-creations so great aud various, 
what must not that heaven be, “which God 


hath prepared for them who love Him?” Do 


not, then, rest satisfied with anything here be- 
low. Keep the end in view, and whilst “ in 
the world be not of the world.” 


Lastly, when you examine this great. Exhi 
bition, and mark the eager throngs that crowd 
its courts, remember that death is written upun 
every one of them. What, then, are you doing 
to save them? Most of them are “ living with- 
out God in the world,” and, Christless and 
graceless, are hastening on to a cheerless eter 
nity. Have you ever stretched out to them a 
brother’s hand, and warned them of their dan- 
ger? Many and great are the efforts which 
are now being made for this purpose by your 
fellow-Christians of every denomination. Cheer 
them with your sympathy, and aid them by 
your liberality and prayers. Be “instant in 
season and out of seasun,” to do good while you 
may. 


We close as we began, with a thought of Je- 
sus. Every earthly exhibition has its commis- 
sioners appointed to judge the respective merits 
of exhibited goods, and to award to each their 
prizes accordingly at the close. So will it be 
at the great Exhibition which is to com:. 
Jesus will be the judge; and His unerring 
ptandard is contained in those prophetic words, 
“They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 





mansions, which he his purchased for you 
there with his own most precious bloed. Be- 
lieve it. Look to Jesus dying for you, and rest 
not till you can say with humble faith and joy, 
‘* My name is written in heaven.” No merit 
on your part can purchase it, for it is a free 
and undeterved gi/f. You have only to ac. 
cept it, just as the poor beggar who asks your 
alms, whom no merit on his part, nor anything 
that he has done, entitles to your compassion, 
but his own utter need. Just so come to Jesus. 
Tired denizen of the world, roaming here and 
there for pleasure, but never satisfied! learn 
that nothing short of God can satisfy the crav- 
‘ings of your immortal spirit. Not Paris itself, 
nor yet the great Exhibition with all its treasures, 
could that be yours, would make you happy ; 
for ‘‘ what shall it profita man, if he gain the 


ever.” (Daniel xji. 3.)— Stirling Tract, No. 


573. 
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“PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 18, 1867. 


“Tne Metnopist” of the 4th inst., in an 
article entitled “ Ritualism and Preaching,” 
which, for the most part, we approve, does in- 
justice (unintentionally, of course,) to the So- 
ciety of Friends : 

“ Does Christ’s commission ordain Church music, 
or even Church prayers, as the attendants of the 
preaching which is to convert the nations? Jesus 
preached much, and the Apostles followed his ex- 
ample in this respect; but did they always intro- 
duce the service with a prayer and a hymn? In- 
deed, so little sign of regular church service io the 
form of singing and prayer do we find in the New 
Testament, that the Quakers repudiate them both as 
public religious acts. They think to meet the obli- 
gations of religion in this respect by making sileot 
melody and offering prayer in their hearts. The 
one part of the religious service which appears 
among them is preaching.” 

“Still, if we must choose between the Qu: aker and 
the Ritualist, between the rejection of the sermon 
and the furms of worship, we prefer to follow the 
Quakers. We may pray in our bear's, and sing only 
with the spiritand the understanding, and yet offer 
acceptable bemage; but what shall supply the place 
of preaching ?” 


There has never been in the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends a limiting of the Spirit, which 
would forbid the public vocal utterance of 


| prayer, for which the Divine Spirit alone can 


qualify, and which, in numberless instances, is 
the only vocal exercise in our meetings. It 
would be an abuse of language to call any as- 
semblage a Quaker Meetiog, which is not a 
Prayer Meeting. The offering arises in silence 
from the worshippiog heart, and be who is not 
so engaged is not truly a worshipper, but is oc- 
cupted in something foreign to the object fur 
which the meeting is held. There is no time 
assigned to prayer or to preaching. Friends 
meet to worship, in spirit and in truth, the 
Father who seeketh such to worship Him. It 
is when the congregation are most faithful in 
this engagement that some one among them is 
most likely to receive the qualification to bend 
the knee, and in prayer or praise to address the 
Majesty of Heaven in the name of his blessed 
Son, as mouth-piece fur the people. We have 
no desire that the whole time of the meeting 
should be spent in silence ; but we greatly pre- 
fer silence to any words which do not proceed 
from an immedia‘e Divine qualification and re 
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quirement. When the King of Kings extends fleetings (London) may close our notice of the 


his sceptre, and, by kis Holy Spirit, begets in 
the Church a petition which he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to hear and answer, we are 
thankful for the ** covering e (the word is 
somewhat conventional, but very significant, ) 
under which the congregation may reverently 
stand -before Him whose hard is full of bless- 
ings. We recognize a living ministry, and a 
living expression of authorized prayer, as a re- 
alization of the Redeemer’s declaration :— 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am J in the midst of them.” 
And when his blessed Presence is truly 


known, what a foretaste, even in our term of 


probation, is afforded of the truth that therein is 
“fulness of joy.” Our cotemporary has, some- 
how. been led to misapprehend us. Oar form 
in worship is this simple one—to present our 
bodies as a living sacrifice, trusting that this 
may be acceptable to our Lord. Thus we wait 
for such teaching or consolation as He may gra- 
ciously vouchsafe, either immediately by His 
spirit or mediately by His commissioned ser- 
vants. So far are we from rejecting public 
prayer, it is expressly recognized in the Disei- 
pline of the various Yearly Meetings, and some 
of them, at least, exact reverential attitude 
during such service. Indiana Yearly Meeting 
says: ‘‘ Vocal prayer we believe to be a part of 


the public worship of God when it proceeds 


from a true sense of God’s love in the heart, | 


and arises from the 
Spirit.” The large Yearly Meeting of Western 
Jodiana says: 
qualification for vocal prayer ; and it should be 
exercised under a sense of that qualification. 
Therefore, we believe it to be a part of the pub- 
lie worship of God, when it proceeds from a 
true sense of God’s love in the heart, and arises 


The 


from the influence of the Divine Spirit.” 


young but large Yearly Meeting of Lowa says: | 


“ Prayer is the indispensable duty of all, both 


old and young, and we do aff-ctionately entreat | 


all to yield to the power of God when his Spirit 
prompts them to give vocal expression before 
others to the yearnings of their souls in prayer.” 


We might quote from the advices of the older | 
churches, as New York, New England, Phila-| 


delphia, &c., in proof of what‘it will amaze our 


own members to find disputed; but one ex-; 


tract from the advices of the oldest of Yearly 


Divine influence of the! 


‘We deem there is a special! 


subject: ‘ As prayer and thanksgiving are an 
important part of worship, may they be offered 
in spirit aud in truth, with a right understand- 
|ing seasoned with grace. When engaged here- 
in, let ministers avoid many words and repe- 
titions, and be cautious of too often repeating 
the high and holy Name of God or his attrib- 
utes, neither let prayer be ia a formal way, 
nor without a reverent sense of Divine iuflu- 


” 
ence. 


i ° 


“Wnuat Hara Gop Wroveutr!”—Words 
fail to convey the emotions of thankfulness and 
{adoration with which all hearts ought to be 
filled by the great event of Brazilian emancipa- 
jtion, Slavery is to be extinct in that Empire 
jin twenty years—and all children are to be free 
born. It ig a proper theme for eloquent speak- 
ling and writing; but we feel dumb in the con- 
sideration that man did not do it, and that the 
Merciful One has made bare his right arm to do 
The 


following passage ia a memoir of Wm. Forster, 


great things for his oppressed children. 


illustrates the manner in which the fullest as- 
|cription of praise for this great deliverance may 
| be given: 
‘ At the Yearly Meeting of London, following the 
}successful issue of the struggle for the abolition of 
| the apprenticeship system, in the West Indies, Wm. 
Forster, in a very weighty and impressive manner, 
proposed that the meeting should settle down in sol- 
jemn quiet, in order that, if it mght be permitted 
|them, a feeling of reverent thankfulness should 
arise, to the All Wise Disposer of events, that he had 
been pleased to bless the effurts which had been em- 
ployed for this end. 

“The meeting at once settled down, under a re- 
markably pn, contriting ling 
which spread from mind to mind, and continued for 
a considerable period.” 


The minds of not a few of our readers will 





sole tendericg, let ’ 


revert to the origin and the carrying out of the 
world-embracing concern on the subject of hu- 
man slavery, introduced by Wm. Forster into 
London Yearly Meeting, adopted by the Chureh, 
and very impressively spread before the Sover- 
W hat start- 
ling results in the direction of human liberty 
have occurred within a few years! And the 
Porto Rico and Cuba, the 


leigns and Rulers of the nations 
j e's 


' work will go on. 

‘only remaining foot-holds of slavery in the 

Western Hemisphere, cannot long withstand the 

glorious epidemic. And now, 

“ When for the sighing of the poor 
And for the needy, God hath risen, 

and a door 


} 

| 

And chains are breaking, 
I3 opening for the souls in p:ison,” 
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the Woolmans and the Benezets who still sut- 
vive to see the blessing upon their self-denying 
labors and the answer to their prayers, may, 
even as they sit ‘dumb with silence,” adopt 
the spirit of the Poet's lines: 


“QO not to us, whom thou hast led 
As with thy cloud and fire before, 

Sut unto Thee, in fear and dread, 
Be praise and glory evermore!” 


We would not omit a due recognition of the 
humane and enlightened Emperor of Brazil as 
the immediate and honored instrument in the 
work. We are bound to conclude that the 
continuation of slavery for a score of years was 
We trust that 
long before the expiration of that period the 
links will snap and the chains fall off. We 


cannot but surmise that he ec yutemplates a 


in his judgment a necessity. 


second blow, so soon as the people will bear it. 
. 


7 <ipciibinias 

Paris AntI-SLAVery CoNnrERENCE.—This 
conveation has been postponed, and is to be held 
ou the 26th and 27th of 8th Month next, in the 
Salle Ilerz, Rue de la Victoire. Anglo-Saxon 
members will do well to apply to “ the well- 
known excursion Manager,’’—Cook,—for aid in 
securing accomodation. This Conference is ex- 
pected to comprise representatives from the 
United States of America, Hayti, Liberia, Por- 
tugal, Venezuela; from Spain, France, Holland, 
England, and their colonies; and from South 
America. Written statements or documents are 
invited on the following subjects of discussion : 
3d. The 
From the lists of offi- 
cers to whom these papers should be addressed, 
we select, L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New Broad 
Street, E. C., London; and M. Engene Yung, 
52 Rue de Verneuil, Faubourg St. Germain, 
Paris. 


Ist. The slave trade. 2d. Slavery. 


results of emancipation. 


The grand “ Exposition” has been opened, 
but the arrangements are as yet too incomplete 
for a satisfactory report. 

It is noteworthy that the only work of art 
from Brazil that will be exhibited at Paris is a 
marble statue, strikingly original and beauti- 
ful, the production of a Brazilian slave, who 
had never received a lesson in sculpture or de- 
sign. He was presented with letters of manu- 
mission, and a national prize medal, and has 
The ti- 
dings of his brethren’s emancipation will proba- 


gone to Paris with his performance. 


bly be first heard by him in France. 


REVIEW. 


Our much valued personal friend T. L. Cuy- 
ler has written a Tract called “ A Snort aT THE 
DECANTER :” and many thousands of copies are 
We 
give the first paragraph, the very part we do 


in circulation. One has been sent to us. 


not like: and take occasion to object to the 
habit which some writers and public speakers 
indulge, of making themselves witty by allusions 
to Friends, which, though often, as in this in- 
stance, made in perfect good humor, convey a 
But to the Tract: 


“There is a current story that a Quaker once dis- 
covered a thief in his house; and taking down his 
grandfather’s old fowling-piece he quietly said: 
‘Friend, thee bad better get out of the way, for I 
intend to fire this gun right where thee stands.’ With 
the same considerate spirit we warn some good 
people that they had better take the decanter off 
their table, for we intend to aim a Bible-truth right 
where that decanter stands. It is in the wrong 
place. It has no more business there at all than the 
thief had to be in the honest Quaker's house.” 


covert sneer. 


Our friend ought not to have quoted this 


story. He knows that a Quaker would not act 


thus, and that, were it a true anecdote, he 
might as well have said honest thief as honest 


Quaker. The implication is that the Quaker 


does not sufficiently believe in his peace prin- 
ciples to act upon them when brought to the 


test. We might just as properly embellish a 


Tract with a story of a Presbyterian getting 


drunk, or swearing or stealing, when we know 


g, 
perfectly that his principles as a Presbyterian 
would be violated, and that his Church would 
repudiate his acts. 

We should be content to make the criticism 
privately, but for the extensive circulation of 
the tract, which, but for this passage, Friends 
might be glad to distribute, 

The following passage might properly be 
presented to every pérson who deems the decan- 
ter essential to the furnishing of the hospitable 
board: 


“Tf a glass of wine on my table will entrap some 
young man, or some one who is inclined to stimu- 
lants, into dissipation, then am I thoughtlessly set- 
ting a trap for his life. I am his tempter. I give 
the usage my sanction, and to him the direct induce- 
ment to partake of the bottled demon that sparkles 
so seductively before him. If the contents of that 
sparkling glass make my brother to stumble, he 
stumbles over me. If he goes away from my table 
and commits some outrage under the effects of that 
stimulant, [ am to a certain degree guilty of that 
outrage. I have a partnership in every blow he 
strikes, or in every oath he may utter, or in every 
bitter wound he may inflict on the hearts of those he 
loves while under the spell of my glass of ‘Cognac’ 
or ‘Burgundy.’ I gave him the incentive to do what 
Otherwise he might have left undone. The man who 
puts the bottle to his neighbor’s lips is accountable 
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for what comes from those lips under the influence 
of the dram, and is accountable, too, for every out- 
rage that the maddened victim of the cup may per- 
petrate during his temporary insanity.” 

=- —~ ~2e — _ 

OpniruARtEs —Onur friends continue to send 
obituaries of such length as to require much 
curtailment. In every removal from this life the 
lesson is solemn, the bereaved friends are en- 
. - 
titled to tender sympathy ; and the last words 
are very properly cherished with interest in the 
circle of intimacy. In many cases, there are tes- 
timonies to the grace and mercy of God, which 
it is profitable to publish. This, beyond the 
simple record, should be the limitation observed 
A in 
script is often circulated with interest and profit 


in obituary notices. memorial manu- 
among relatives and personal friends. Oneevent 
is common to all, and there is much sameness 
in the experiences of those who are accepted of 
the Saviour. Certain texts of Scripture are so 
preciously bronght into view at almost every 
death scene, that were we to publish them when- 
ever sent to us, they would appear, with contin- 
ual repetition, in a large proportion of the obitu- 
aries, in nearly every number of the Review. We 
do not unfeelingly abridge these communica- 
tions; but as our paper has about 20,000 read- 
ers, scattered remotely from each other, and as 


very few obituaries would have a personality of 


interest to one-fourth part of these readers, it 
becomes us to remember that every line is 
multiplied by the printer five thousand times, 
and that we are bound to make every part of 
We de- 
cline to publish diseases and physical symptoms, 
and dying words interesting only to the im 
mediate family circle. 


the Journal as valuable as we can. 


We avoid all expres- 
sions which rest a confidence of the soul’s 
safety upon any insufficient basis. In short we 
omit whatever we do not think likely to bene- 
fit survivors—and even beyond this standard we 
are sometimes obliged tocompress. In a late num- 
ber of our paper, the obituary lines, when multi- 
plied by the number of copies sent forth to the 
world, amounted to one million, two hundred 
and twenty thdusand. These had been proba- 
bly cut down more than one-half, and nearly 
an.cqual number were left over to await their 
turn for insertion. The interest of many of 
these was chiefly local. Our friends will bear 
with us, if, in our efforts to do exactly right, 


we sometimes fail to satisfy them. In our sis- 


ier Journals of London and Glasgow, the 
notices of deaths do not generally exceed from 
1} to 3 lines. 


sina 

Marriep, at Mississinewa Meeting, Ind., on the 
24th of Fourth month, 1867, Isaac Exuiort, JR., 202 
of Isaac acd Rachel Elliott, to Mary R. SMALL, 
daughter of Jesse and Millicent Small. 

~<a 

Diep, on the 15th of Fourth month, 1867, at North 
Weare, N. H., ALLten Sswyer, in the 64th year of 
his age; a member of Weare Monthly Meeting. He 
was enabled to pass through much suffering with 
patience and resignation, often calling upon the 
Lord for mercy, through which, we believe, he has 
entered the mansions of eternal rest. 

, on the 19th of Third month, 1867, near Rock- 
ville, Parke Co., Ind., Wau. M. Wooparp, in the 56th 
year of his age; an esteemed elder and member of 
Rocky Run Monthly Meeting. The patience ard 
meekress with which this dear Friend bore a linger- 
ing illness, as well as his course of life for some 
time previous to his affliction, (by which his mind 
was impaired,) gave evidence that he had been con- 
cerned, through the mercy of God and the refining 
power of his Holy Spirit, to lay up treasure in 
heaven,—tbat durable riches that fadeth not away. 
, on the 2d of Fourth month, 1867, at Fair- 
mount, Ind., in the 22d year of her age, Ruta Et- 
Liott, wife of Wm. Elliott, and daughter of Jesse 
and Hannah Wilson; a member of Mississinewa 
Monthly Meeting, Iod. She had a hope full of im- 
mortality. 

, on the 2]st of Third month, 1867, near 
Mooresville, Ind., Joan Wricar, nearly 67 
years; a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
By earnest and prayerful seeking he obtained the 
evidence of his acce ptance with Christ, and exhorted 
his family and friends not to put off the work of 
salvation till a dying hour. For some months pre- 
vious to his death he enjoyed great pesce, and was 
enabled to bear severe sufferings without a murmur. 
on the 28th of Third month, 1867, near 
New Sharon, Iowa, Anicait Scott, in the 75th year 
of her age; a worthy member of New Sharon Monthly 
Meeting. She bore her short but painful illness with 
Christian fortitude. She ofien said her work was 
done, and she was waiting the Master’s time. 

, on the 10th of First month, 1867, in Har- 
ford Co., Md., Issac Moors, in the 82d year of bis 
age; a member and overseer of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


aged 


‘ amills 

The Publisher would respectfully call the attention 
of subscribers and others, elsewhere than in this 
city, to the advertising opportunities now offered by 
this paper. We have a large circulation in the West- 
ern States, Ohio, Indiana, lowa, &c., and also in 
New York and New England; and it is gradually ex- 
tending in the South. 

+~1- 

THE DEATH OF GRANVILLE JOHN PENN. 

Granville John Penn, Esq., the great grand- 
son of William Penn, the Proprietary of Penn- 
sylvania, died in London on the 29th ult. Mr. 
Penn was the eldest surviving son of Granville 
Penn, Esq , of Stoke Pogis, who was the eldest 
son of Thomas Penn, one of the joint Proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania. Thomas Penn was the 
eldest son of Wm. Penn, by his second wife, 
Hannah Callowhill. The only surviving de- 
scendant of the founder of the Commonwealth, 
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who bears the name of Penn, is an unmarried 
brother of the late Granville John Penn, who 
was also a bachelor. There are several de- 
scendants of the founder, however, of other 
names, among whom may be mentioned Lord 
Northland, Lady Gomm, and the Penn Gaskill 
family, of th's city. 

There are also some descendants of Penn of 
the name of Stuart, io England—child-en of 
William Stuart and Henrietta, daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir C. Pole. William Stuart was son of 
Arcbbishop Stuart and Sophia Margaret Penn, 
daughter of Richard Penn, joint Proprietary 
of Pennsylvania. The Stuarts have ia their 
possession a massive gold chain presented by 
the city of London to Admiral Sir Wm. Penn, 
father of Wm. Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Granville John Penn inberited 
Stoke Pogis, a magnificent estate; but it was 
so incumbered that he was obliged to sell it, 
and also to transfer his life-interest in the pen- 
sion of £4000 per annum, settled on the lineal 
representative of the founder in the male line, 
in consideration of the transfer of the Proprie- 
tary rights to the Crown—a transfer made 
shortly before the Revolution. When making 
the transfer, however, the Penns reserved the 
manors scattered through the State, and their 
private prope tty in Philadelphia. The interests 
of the Proprietaries were represented here first 
by James Logan, afterwards by Samuel Coates, 
then by the late Gen. Thomas Cadwalader, aud 
now by Gev. George Cadwalader. But of all 
their real estate, there remain only ‘‘Solitude,” 
near the wire bridge at Fairmount, and a few 
ground rents. 

Very many Pennsylvanians will remember 
the visits to this city and State paid by Mr. 
Granville Joho Peun, in 1851, and at a subse- 
quent period. On the occasion of both visits 
he received the attentions due him as the rep 
resentative of the Founder of the State. On 
his first visit he was formally received by the 
city authorities in Independence Hall. 

At the time of his second visit he presented 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania the 
belt of wampum, which is believed to be the 
identical article which was given to William 
Penn by the Indian Sachems as a pledge that 
they would faithfully observe the conditions of 
the treaty which the illustrious Quaker had 
made with them. This belt sti!l remains in 
the custody of the Historical Society. 

Graoville Jobo Peno was a thorough gentle- 
Man, a most amiable man, a warw and constant 
friend, a devout Christian, and an accomplished 
scholar. His father, Grauviile Penn, of Stoke 
Pogis, was the author of a life of Sir William 
Penn, a work on Mosaical Geology, a translation 
of the Testament under the title of “ The New 
Covenant,” and other works of’some merit. 
Granville John Penn was unmarried. His sur- 
viving brother, who is also a bachelor, is io 
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feeble health, so that the name of Penn, around 
which so many interesting associations linger in 
the heart of every Pennsylvanian, will probably 
soon be extinct.— Evening Bulletin. 
cmvesscidbiiiiicaasitet 
RAMBLES IN LONDON. 
(Concluded from page 590.) 

Passing through St. James’ Park, along the 
Birdeage walk, a gravel road bordering on an 
artificial lake, we enter Green Park close to 
Buckingbam Palace, one of thé city residences 
of the Queen, an ugly brick building, more like 
a large factory than the abode of Royalty. 
Green Park is small. Traversing it diagonally 
we emerge from the green on Piccadilly, one of 
the great thorougbtares of the town. Just in 
front of us is a most beautiful ornamental arch 
of the Lonie order, pronounced the most purely 
classic in its taste which London possesses. It 
is built of marble. This is Hyde Park corner. 
Passing under this elegant arch, we enter the 
world-famed pleasure ground. Hyde Park 
is adorned with many stately trees, decorated 
with elegant statuary, and enlivened with 
water, while birds in great variety and numbers 
dwell amid the shades of a forest that might be 
mistaken for the wild woods of a rural land. 
Here was erected the Crystal Palace for the 
international Exhibition of 1851, of such enor- 


mous dimensions, that it enclosed two large 
trees, which stood untrimmed within its crystal 


walls. The trees are still standing but have 
since died. About half a mile southwest of 
the site of the old erystal palace, and close to 
South Kensington Museum, is the new struc- 
ture for the exhibition of 1862. 

Leaving Hyde Park by the Marble Arch at 
the north-eastern corner (we entered at the 
south-east,) we come upon Oxford street, and 
turn our steps eastward again. This is one of 
the leading thoroughfares, and one of the great 
business streets of London. At its eastern end 
we will turn to the north a short distance, to 
take a view of the British Museum building, 
ov Great Russell street, and examine the wonder- 
ful palisade of cast-iron railings with which it 
isenclosed. This is a masterpiece of the found- 
er’s skill. The patterns are very complicated 
and elegant, aud have that elaborate beauty 
which is rarely equalled. Returning to Oxford 
street, we enter High Holborn, and soon find 
a narrow path leading off to the right to Lin- 
colu’s Inn Fields, a fine open square, which is 
the exact size of the base of the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. Looking over this extensive field, 
we may begin to understand how great, how 
mighty are these hoary remnants of Egyptian 
antiquity. 

From Holborn, a succession of streets leads 
to the east, past Newgate, upon whose gloomy 
walls we cast a suspicious glance, without ven- 
turing to court too familiar an acquaintance 
with its dismal cells and iron-grated windows, 
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and finally we come out on St. Martins-le- 
Grand, close to the General Post Office, a plain 
structure of the Ionie order. In 1860, the 
enormous number of 137,174,000 letter$ alone, 
besides newspapers and other packages, were 
delivered by the London letter-carriers. Turn 
this over a few times in the mind, and you will 
come to the conclusion that this buildiag is the 
centre of a considerable business. 

But now we are again in sight of St. Paul’s, 
on our right, and as we cast another glance at 
its towering majesty, we enter another of the 
noted streets, whose name is co-extensive with 
that of the city itself. This is Cheapside. The 
beautiful church of St. Mary-le-bow, with its 
elegant spire, stands on the south side of the 
street. Who has not heard of Bowbells? 
The genuine cockney is one who is born within 
hearing of their chime. There are fanciful, 
fantastic, and even classic stories, clustering 
around this celebrated church, which we can- 
not stop to relate. 

In a great city like this, one occasionally 
meets with a ludicrous combination of names. 
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deities of heathen mythology, when they fought 
with the giznts. 

Cheapside soon becomes Poultry, in ac- 
cordance with the ridiculous custom in this 
country of dividing a street into many parts, 
and giving each a distinct name, without even 
a curve to mark the point of transition; and 
Poultry leads down directly to the Royal Ex- 
change, a noble Grecian structure, surrounded 
by « superb colonnade of Corinthian columns, 
and fronted with a portico of peculiar grace and 
majesty. It stands inan open space, formed by 
theconfluence of Princes, King William, Thread- 
nedie, Leadenhall, and Lombard streets ; 
Poultry, Cornhill and Bartholemew Lane. 
What a fearful throng of human beings crowds 
around this noble building! a ceaseless crush 
of coaches and omnibuses seems to render it 
perilous for the passenger to venture in the 


}eddy, and a strong body of police are ever on 


the alert to prevent confusion in the tumultu- 
ous mass. An obstruction which would check 
the transit here for five minutes, would cause 
such a press of hurrying and anxious travellers, 


Passing down Cheapside, we notice Bread street | that life would be endangered in the crowd. 


opening into this great thoroughfare on our 
left; almost immediately opposite is Milk 
street, leading to the right. At the corner of 
Milk street. and Cheapside, Peter B. Cow dis- 
plays himself in large, conspicuous letters, as a | 
dealer in India-rubber wares; on the opposite | 
side of the way Edmund Farthing gives notice 
of his existence ; four doors off a Butler by the 
name of Sharp keeps his shop; close by a man 
named Cook calls attention to his goods ina 


flaming poster, while a few doors up Milk street } 


is the Bull’s Head tavern. Now this is cer- 
tainly a singular combination. One would 
think a Sharp Butler ought to make money in 
a place like this, where a Cook is close at hand, 
and where Bread and Milk are so Cheap, by 
the side of the Cow, that a Furthing can com- 


mand the whole, and no wonder a noble Ca/f 


should flourish in such neighborhvod. 


But we must turn aside to glance at Guildhall | 


at the upper end of King street, which turns; 
of at right angles to Cheapside. Its southera 


front is a beautiful specimen of Gothie architect- | 


ure, but closely hemmed in by other buildings. 
Flying buttresses flank this wall, between which 
gothic windows give the noble old structure 
an air of venerable antiquity. The doorway is 
a lofty arch. The grand hall has a seif-sup- 
porting frame roof of most elaborate workman- 
ship, similar, but inferior to the roof of West- 
minster Hall. At the western end stand two 
grim-looking bronze statnes of colossal size 
and savage aspect, called Gog and Magog. 
They have crowns upon their heads, are armed 
with sword, shield and spear, with counte- 
nances of contemptuous scorn, mingled with the 
utmost rage. They bear their weapons like 
ancient warriors, and might well represent the 


At our right is the Mansion House, the offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Mayor; on our left 
the Bank of England, a gloomy, sepulchral 
looking fabric, and strong enough for a mili- 
tary fort. In our cursory view we have only 
time to glance through its spacious halls, which 
are not overloaded with superfluous ornament. 
We cannot visit the vaults in the basement, 
where the bullion is deposited, without a permit 
from one of the officials. In the yard is a 
curious bubbling fountain. The jet of water 
forms a cone with the apex fallen in, and when 
the air is calm, spreads out and falls in a con- 
tinuous unbroken sheet to the water in the basin, 
forming a large bubble six or eight feet in di- 
ameter. 

From this great centre, a network of nar- 
row and crowded streets branches off to vari- 
ous localities. Threadneedle street, rendered 
famous by the Bank of England :—*‘ The old 
lady in Threadneedle street holds the purse- 
strings of the world ;’’—is a narrow avenue, 
but little more than sufficient for two carriages 
to pass, and leads out to Grace church street. 
This is the great banking region of London. 
Around the Royal Exchange, plain, heavy stone 
buildings arise on every hand, of toble archi- 
tecture but sparing in 6rnament, within whose 
furtress-like walls the financial machinery is 
set in motion that governs the commerce of a 
world. 

King William street leads from the E xchange 
direct to London Bridge, our starting point ; 
but we will turn to the left just before entering 
the bridge, and pass down Hastcheap leading 
towards the Tower. We are now amid the 
shipping, and make our way with difficult 
through the crowded streets. The lofty battle- 
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ments of the Tower soon rise to view, and we 
must make the circuit of its walls on Tower 
Hill ;—how the blood boils with indignation on 
mentioning that fatal name, when we recall the 
fate of Sir William Wallace, and Lady Jane 
Gray, and many other ancient worthies, whose 
names are wreathed with immortality ;—past 
the Mint, the scene of Sir [saac Newton’s laburs, 
and down the river to the celebrated Tunnel. 
This wonderful work, of which so much _ has 
been said, is chiefly remarkable on account of 
the difficulties encountered in its construc- 
tion, rather than the magnitude of the finished 
work. It is a double archway, only one of 
which, however, is open, and is reached bya 
flight of steps leading down a perpendicular 
shaft, the carriage approach having never been 
completed. It is lighted with gus, and is a 
magnificent promenade far down beneath the 
raging tides. 

We may now take a pleasure boat on the 
Thames to any point we may desire. We have 
made the circuit of a few of the noted streets 
of London, have visited a few of its famous lo- 
calities, and glanced at some of the more promi- 
nent curiosities; but our visit has, of course, 
been exceedingly transient; our observations 
often extremely trivial, and our survey not only 
very imperfect, but not even approaching an 
outline of the multifurm grandeur of London. 


seadidiiaianecicinn 
THE GRACE OF GOD IN CHILDREN. 

Though I felt early reproof for bad words 
and actions, | knew not whence it came, until, 
abvut the age of eight years, as I sat in a small 
meeting, the Lord, by the reachings of his 
heavenly love and goodness, so overcame and 
tendered my heart, and by his glorious light 
discovered to me the knowledge of himself, that 
I saw myself, and what | had been doing, and 
what it was that reproved me for evil: and I 
was made, in the secret of my heart, to confess 
that childhood and y uth, and the foolish ac- 
tions and words to which they are propense, 
are truly vanity. Yet blessed for ever be the 
name of the Lord! who, in his infinite mercy 
and goodness, clearly informed me that if I 
would mind the discoveries of his truth and 
pure light for the future, what I had done in 
the time of my ignorance he would forgive. 
And Q! the stream of love which filled my 
heart with solid joy at that time, and lasted for 
many days, is beyond all expression. 

lt was my practice when | went to bed to 
examioe how | had spent the past day, and to 
evdeavor to feel the presence of the Lord near, 
which I preferred to all other things,—and I 
found this practice a great help to sleep sweetly. 
And by long experience I can recommend it to 
children, and to those also of a riper age.— 
John Churchman. 


A quick susceptibility to religious impressions 
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seems to have marked the youthful days of Err- 
ENNE DE GRELLET, and early indications of the 
work of Divine Grace upon his heart were not 
wanting. When quite a child, his thoughts on 
the Omnipotence of the Divine Being, the Cre- 
ator of all things, so deeply affected him, that 
he never afterwards lost the recollection of it. 
At the early age of five or six, the efficacy of 
prayer to an omnipresent and omniscient God 
was remarkably confirmed to him. His juve- 
nile powers hid been overtasked by a long 
Latin Exercise; he was quite disheartened. 
Alone, in his chamber, he looked abroad upon 
the glories of the external world, and remem- 
bered that it was God who had created them 
all. ‘The thought arose in his heart—* Cannot 
the same God give me memory also?” He 
knelt duwn at the foot of bis bed, aud poured 
out his soul in prayer to the Lord. His pe- 
tition was immediately answered. On _ re- 
perusing his lesson, he found himself master 
of it ; aud henceforward he was able to acquire 
learning with increased facility. Even in his 
old age he could look back to “happy days,’ 
when his childish heart was contrited, and re- 
member, “ with grateful emotion,” places in 
his father’s house, where, “on his knees, with 
his eyes flowing with tears, he had poured forth 
his supplications unto God.” He had learned 
to repeat the Lord’s prayer. “O how was my 
heart contrited,” be exclaims, “ while uttering 
the words, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven!” 
To be permitted thus to look up to his God, to 
call him Father, and to consider himself as his 
child, filled his young soul with the tenderness 
of reverential awe.—Memoirs of Stephen Grel- 
let, by B. Seebohm. 

Benjamin Seebohm, in his valuable memoir 
of Wau. Forster, says: “ Had he been asked, 
he would probably have been unable to point 
to any definite period as the first manifestation 
of spiritual life in his soul. It seemed to be 
coéval with the very days of bis childhood; 
and many years after, when he had become a 
strong man in Christ and an able minister of 
the Gospel, he kas been heard to say, in a 
meeting for divine worship, and in his own pe- 
culiarly emphatic manner, that, ‘in looking 
back upon his earliest religious experience, he 
could not rewember a time (and he thought he 
had not one of the worst of memories) when he 
was not sensible of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in his heart, showing him his natural corrup- 
tion, convincing him of sin, and gently drawing 
him to the Saviour, that, through repentance 
and faith in the Son of Ged, he might receive 
forgiveness, obtaia reconciliation and peace 
with his almighty and merciful Father in 
Heaven, and be enabled to walk in holiness 
before him all the days of his life.’ Satisfae- 
tory evidence is, indeed, not wanting, that ‘God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 

ess,’ had very early ‘shined in his heart, to 
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give him the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
‘a <ul 7 
For Friends’ Review. 
“ And I saw no temple therein.’’—Rev. xxi. 22. 


No tenple there ; 
No need of fretted roof or arching dome; 
No need of earthly worship’s fondest care 
In our blest Home. 
All Heaven is filled 
With voices of the countless ransomed throng, 
Swelling, until the hallowed air is thrilled 
With one sweet soog. 
From this dim world, 
Anthems of praise aud prayer we feebly pour, 
Faltering, as if the spirit’s wing were furled 
Ere it could soar. 
No mortal tongue 
May wake the rapt, angelic melody 
With which for aye the courts of Heaven have rung, 
Untaught and free. 
Around the throne 
The white-robed saints in adoration bow, 
Wearing in glory nuw the blood-bought crowao 
Circling their brow. 
And the pure light, 
Ineffable, on which we may not gaze, 
Pours radiantly, on their undazzled sight, 
Unclouded rays. 
Oh, in that Land, 
Whose temple* is the vast, cerulean sky,— 
Whose ministers, the cherub angel-band,— 
Whose dome, immensity,— 
May we find rest; 
Life’s perils past, and all its labors done, 
In robes of spotless purity be drest, 
And Heaven be won! 
Baltimore, 34 mo., 1867. Mariana B, 
‘ scala 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


The following beautiful poem is said to have been 
written by De. CHaLmers, on the occasion of the 
death of a young son whom he greatly loved: 

I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near; 

And the fagot’s crack and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds | hear. 

And over my soul ia its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide, 

For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all— 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall; 

My mother came out to meet her son— 
Sue kissed me, and then she sighed ; 

And her head tell on my cheek, aud she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall miss him when the flowers come 
In the garden where he played ; 

I shall miss him more by the fireside, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

I shall see his toys and his empty chair, 
And the horse he used to ride; 

And they will speak with a silent speech 
Of the little boy that died. 


* A poetic license.—“ And I saw no temple therein ; 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house— 
To our Father’s house in the skies, 
Where the bopes of our souls shall have no blight, 
Our love no broken ties; 
We shall roam on the banks of the river of peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide, 
And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died. 
uve 
Selected. 


ALLS WELL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Fatuer! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed; 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet: 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my svul’s unwavering faith can shake ; 
All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break! 
~e-< 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian INTELLIGENCE.—The Conference at Lon- 
don met on the 7th inst., as previously announced, 
Atits second session, on the 9th, it igs stated, the 
f llowing bases of its deliberations were agreed upon: 
That the territory of Luxemburg sball remain in pos- 
session of the King of Holland as Grand Duke; that 
the neutralization of the Grand Duchy is to be guaran- 
teed by all the Powers participating in the Conference; 
und that the fortress of Luxemburg is to be demolish- 
ed. The possession of that fortress, whether by France 
or Prussia, was regarded as threatening danger to 
the other. The telegraph informs us that the treaty 
embodying this disposition of the question wus 
signed on the Ilth by the representatives of all the 
participants, and a dispatch, dated the 12th, says 
that the treaty has been ratified by the respective 
governments. The Prussians are to evacnate the 
fortress of Luxemburg within one month from the 
date of the treaty. It is asserted, however, that 
notwithstanding this settlement, fears are entertained 
that war has been only postponed by the action of the 
diplomatists, and that warlike preparations are sti!l 
actively carried oo in France, Germany, Russia and 
Greece. It was said that before the close of the Con- 
ference, a proposal was likely to be addressed by Eng- 
land to all the Powers inclined to warlike action, rec- 
Ormmending and urging a general disarmament. 
Should this proposal be entertaiued, another Con- 
ference will p obubly assemble in London to secure its 
furmal adoption anc unifurm execution by all the 
great Powers. 


Great Britain —A telegram from London on fhe 
7th announced that the government bad accep ed 
the Liberal amendment to the Reform bill providing 
for lodger franchise.J This is an important ad- 
vance on the original form of the bill. Another 
dispatch, of the 9th, said that a division took place 
the night before ia the House of Commons on an 
amendment made by government to the Reform bill, 
and the amendment was adopted; but its pature 
was not stated. 

The Home Secretary, S. H. Walpole, has resigned, 
and is succeeded by Gathorne Hardy. 

Several of the Fenians lately tried at Dublin were 
convicted of treason and sentenced to death, bat 
the sentence has been commuted to a long term of 
inprsonment. One was acquitted, and the sentence 


for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the] of another was commute! to imjrisonment for life 


temple of it.”—Rey. xxi. 22. Ep. 


at hard labor. 
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Earl Derby officially says that the government will 
not make public the real history of the recent Fe- 
nian uprising, on account of apprehended troubles 
with certain foreign governmeuts involved in the 
plot. / : 

A small expedition is to be dispatched to Africa to 
learn the fate of Dr. Livingstone. A small iron 
steamer will be taken for navigating the lake Ny- 
anza. 

Faance.—The new Franco-American Telegraph 
Company, which proposes to lay a cable between 
Brest and Halifax, bas been promised the support 
and assistance of the imperia! government. 

Proussia.—The Prussian Diet, on the 8th inst., ac- 
cepted the new Constitution of the Nur.h German 
Confederation. 

About 70,000 Germans, it is sai d, haveengaged 
passage by steam to the United States. The new 


Prussian conscription laws are driving many out of 


the country. ; - 
The U. S. Minister to Berlin, J. A. Wright, of In- 
diana, died at that place on the 11th inst, 


Russia.—The telegraph line connecting St. Peters- 
burg with the mouth of the Amoor river in Siberia, 
is completed. 

There are in Russia in round numbers about three 

‘thousand miles of railroad completed, and one 
thousand five hundred in course of construction; 
concessions have been granted for fifteen bundred 
more, and plans for a variety of lines, amounting to 
about two thousand miles, are under consideration. 

Greece.—The fourth military conscription during 
the year bas just been put in force, by which the 
Greek army will be increased 30,000 men. The 
government is also enrolling large numbers of sea- 
men for the navy. 

Sovrn America.—Advices from the interior of 
Colombia sey that the revolution recently attempted 
in the State of Magdalena has been ended in a man- 
ner very satisfactory to the natienal government. 
The lender and his troops returned to their allegi- 
ance, wherenpon the national army took possession 
of Santa Murtha, the capital of the State; a full 
pardon was granted to all insurgents, and immunity 
from punishment to all who reiuroed the arms and 
government property held by them, 

In Peru, hos ility between the Congress and the 
government has caused all the Cabinet toresign, but 
their resignations have not been accepted. Itis said, 
however, that they are determined upon the accept- 
suce of their resignations, or the establishment of a 
dictatorship, for au indefinite period, and that the 
Jatter, it is thought, will probably be the result. A 
proposition, declaring the Presidency vacant, bas 
been rejected in Congress after an exciting debate. 
It is supposed that Presideut Prado will forcibly dis- 
sulve that body. 

Mexico.—Advices received from Tampico to the 
6th iust., via New Orleaus, represent that General 
Gomez, commanding at Tampico, had openly re- 
volted against Juarez, and that General Pavon, com- 
manding the forces nor-h of Vera Cruz, had been 
ordered to relieve Gomez, who was dismissed from 
the army in diegrace; but that Pavon’s force was 
too small to allow him to assume the offensive un- 
til reinforced. On the 23d ult., Maximilian, at Que- 
retaro, led a column of 6000 men on a sortie, and at 
first surprised and drove back the Liberals; but the 
latter subsequently rallied, repuls d the Imperiali-ts, 
occupied part of the city for a few hours, and then 
returned to their former position. There is no con- 
firmation of the reported surrender of Queretaro, but 
prisoners taken on the 23d 
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Liberals, who were using their only available siege 
caonon with but little effect. Gen. Diaz invested 
the city of Mexico cn the 18th ult. A committee of 
women visited the camp of the besiegers to ask 
what terms of capitulation would be granted, and 
were answered that no quarter would be granted to 
Gen. Marquez and a few other leading officers. It 
was believed that Marquez would defend the city as 
long as possible. 


Domestic.—Tie reports from various parts of the 
country, received by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, indicate that the prospect of the wheat crop 
for this season is finer than for many years past. 

Gen. Sheridan issued an order on the 2d inst. re- 
modelling the police force of New Orleans. By an 
act of the Legislature, no person was allowed to 
serve in the police who had not been a citizen of the 
city for five years. This excluded colo:ed men, and 
those who have settled in the city since the rebel- 
lion, and under it, the late Mayor discharged all for- 
mer Union soldiers. Gen. Sheridan now substitutes 
as qualification a two years’ residence, and orders 
that at least half the force shall be composed of ex- 
Union soldiers. 

Gen. Sickles has issued an order divecting that 
the registration of voters in North and South Caro- 
lina, the preliminary process ordered by the Recon- 
struction act, shall commence on the 15th of 7th 
month next, and fully prescribing the method to be 
observed. 

In Charleston, the street passenger cars have 
been thrown open to the colored people on equal 
terms With whites. The colored people of St. Lonis 
held a meeting last week, at which they passed 
resolutions demanding equal rights in the street 
cars aud public halls, and the benefit of the school 
fund. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has dismissed the Geor- 
gia ir junction case, on the ground of want of juris- 
diction in the Court. The case of Mississippi, as 
amended by making Arkansas a party to the com- 
plaint, and coveriog Gen. Ord’s action with regard 
to the treasury of the latter State, was deferred for 
argument to the 17th inst 

In obedienve to the writ of habeas corpus issued 
by Judge Underwood, General Burton, Commandant 
of Fortress Monroe, produced Jefferson Davis before 
the United States Circuit Court at Richmond, Va., 
on the 13th inst., m»kiug return to the writ, that he 
held the prisoner under the military authority of the 
United States, and that be then surrendered bim to 
the custody and control of the Court, as directed by 
the President. The Judge then relieved General B. 
of the charge of the prisoner, and the United States 
Marshal immediately served a warrant upon Davis 
under the indictment for treason presented in that 
Court a year ago. Wm. M. Evarts, the as-ociate of 
the United States District Attorney as counsel f r 
the prosecution, announced that the government did 
not intend to prosecute the trial at the present term 
of the Court. The counsel for Davis then applied 
for his admission to bail, The pr secuting counsel 
made no opposition to this, but asked that the 
amount be fixed at $100,000, which was agreed to, 
and the bail was promptly eatered, for appearance 
at the term ia the Eleventh month next. Twenty 
sureties, including Davis himself, in $5000 each, 
were accepted, two of whom, however, not having 
arrived, their names were not attached to the bond, 
but they were expected to sign it subsequently. 
Ten of these are residents of Richmond, two others 
are Virginians, three are of New York, and two of 
Davis wes then discharged from cus- 
tody. It was said he woul? g> to Canada in a few 
days to vi it his children. 





